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PREFACE 

This  report  is  based  on  information  obtained  in  a  national  mail  survey  of  retail 
florists  conducted  during  1964,  It  was  undertaken  by  the  Market  Development  Branch 
of  the  Economic  Research  Service  as  part  of  a  broad  program  of  research  designed  to 
provide  information  about  current  marketing  practices  in  the  floral  industry  and  to 
develop  techniques  to  expand  markets  for  floral  products.  This  research  was 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Florist  Transworld 
Delivery  Association  (FTDA)  and  the  U„So  Department  of  Agriculture,, 

Special  acknowledgment  is  extended  to  the  management  of  national  floral  organ- 
izations and  individuals  in  the  industry  who  aided  in  developing  the  study  and  to  the 
many  retail  florists  who  took  time  from  their  busy  workday  to  complete  the  schedules 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  this  report,, 

The  study  was  conducted  under  the  general  direction  of  Robert  E0  Frye;  Mrs. 
Vernice  Mitchell  did  the  programming  for  the  analysis  by  Automatic  Data  Processing; 
statisticians  from  Dr<>  Bruce  W,  Kelley's  Research  and  Development  Branch,  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  provided  guidance  for  sample  design, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

The  retail  florist  industry  is  comprised  mainly  of  small,  but  hardy,  businesses, 
in  contrast  to  the  trend  towards  consolidation  and  bigness  in  other  retail  industries,, 
Current  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  about  22,000  florists  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  account  for  sales  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  annually,,  Two  out  of  every 
three  florists  have  businesses  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $50,000;  these  sales 
represent  less  than  one-third  of  total  sales  of  the  industry.,  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
businesses  are  of  medium  size;  their  annual  sales  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  account  for 
30  percent  of  total  sales.  About  one  out  of  nine  florists  has  annual  sales  of  $100,000 
or  more  and  is  classified  large  or  very  large.  However,  this  relatively  small  number 
of  florists  accounts  for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  industry's  sales,, 

A  significantly  large  proportion  of  all  florist  shops  have  full-time  managers  and, 
except  for  some  of  the  very  large  shops,  the  managers  are  also  the  owners.  Only  about 
1  out  of  11  shops  has  a  paid  manager. 

Although  there  has  been  a  significant  upward  trend  in  remodeling  florist  shops 
since  1959,  less  than  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  remodeled  during  the  past  decade* 
About  half  of  the  remodeling  involves  enlarging  the  shop  or  some  parts  of  it  and  about 
one-third  consists  of  modernizing  and  redecorating. 

Formal  training  of  employees  is  not  widely  practiced  by  florists.  About  one- 
fourth  provide  such  service  for  their  employees.  An  important  source  for  training  is 
the  classes  conducted  or  provided  by  wire  service  organizations. 

UoS.  florists  conduct  about  three-fourths  of  their  business  by  telephone  and 
many  of  their  clients  are  only  names  and  voices  to  them.  To  service  such  clientele, 
florists  provide  considerable  customer  services.  For  example,  84  percent  offer 
flower s-by=  wire    service,    95    percent    offer  credit,  and  97  percent  offer  free  delivery. 

Air=  conditioned  shops  are  not  too  prevalent  in  the  industry.  Only  about  40  percent 
have  all  or  part  of  their  shops  air-conditioned.  Air=  conditioned  delivery  vehicles  are 
even  more  rare;  only  13  percent  of  the  florists  have  them. 

Florists'  credit  policies  are  probably  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  only  12  percent  of  the  florists  add  a  service  charge  to 
accounts  considered  past  due. 

More  than  half  of  the  florists  who  are  members  of  a  wire  service  belong  solely 
for  the  sales  benefits  generated  by  wire  orders.  Over  half  the  memoers  charge  a  fee 
for  placing  orders  by  wire,  and  at  least  40  percent  of  them  have  experienced  customer 
complaints  about  it. 

Nearly  three=  fourths  of  the  florists  advertise  in  paid  media  one  or  more  times  a 
year.  Over  a  third  feature  specific  floral  products  in  their  advertisements.  News= 
papers  are  the  most  popular  medium  used  by  florists  to  inform  customers  of  items 
featured;  nearly  40  percent  advertise  in  this  way.  Other  frequently  used  media  are 
window  signs,  radio,  and  direct  mail. 

With  respect  to  merchandising,  a  great  majority  (86  percent)  of  florists  use 
floral  displays  in  their  shop  windows  as  a  sales  stimulant.  Instore  customer  traffic 
is  favored  by  over  three-fourths  of  U.S.  florists  for  this  use;  less  than  60  percent 
consider  the  use  of  instore  point- of- pur  chase  (POP)  advertising  materials  effective. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  all  florists  are  satisfied  with  POP  materials  available  to  them. 


Less  than  40  percent  of  the  florists  display  prepared  arrangements  in  their  shops 
for  customers  to  see  and  buy  when  placing  an  order  in  person,  This  practice  is  more 
prevalent  among  large  and  very  large  florists.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  florists 
who  display  floral  arrangements  put  a  price  on  them  for  customers  to  see. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  florists  charge  the  same  price  for  arranged  as  for 
unarranged  flowers,,  The  majority  encourage  customers  to  buy  accessories  with  their 
flower   purchases.,      In  addition,   many  give  flower  purchasers  some  accessories  freeB 

About  80  percent  of  all  florists  price  mark  most  items  displayed  for  sale  in  their 
shop;  however,  relatively  few  offer  perishables  to  customers  on  a  self-service  basis. 
Plants  are  more  commonly  sold  self-service  than  are  cut  flower sD 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  florists  are  located  near  mass  market  outlets  that  sell 
floral  products.  Nearly  two-thirds  (64  percent)  of  the  florists  consider  mass  outlets 
detrimental  to  regular  florists'  sales,  less  than  one-third  feel  that  their  sales  are 
unaffected  by  mass  outlets,  and  1  florist  in  15  considers  mass  market  outlets  a 
stimulant  to  regular  florists'  sales. 

Artificial  flowers  and  plants  represent  about  7  percent  of  florists'  sales  and  are 
handled  by  a  very  high  proportion  of  U,S,  florists,  A  significant  portion  of  the 
artificial  flowers  purchased  are  used  in  the  home.  Other  uses  are  for  memorials, 
hospitals,  and  commercial  establishments  such  as  apartment  houses,  hotels,  res  = 
taurants,  and  offices. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  florists  rely  on  their  suppliers  for  primary  information 
about  product  availability.  About  one  in  five  obtains  information  from  printed  media 
and  one  in  four  seeks  out  his  own  source  by  telephoning  other  retailers  or  suppliers, 
or  visiting  the  market  regularly.  Only  about  one  florist  in  nine  is  dissatisfied  with 
present  sources  of  supply  information. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  florists  receive  their  floral  supplies  on  a  co.d,  basis 
and  in  most  instances,  at  their  own  request.  However,  about  one  out  of  five  c„o,d, 
shipments  appears  to  be  due  to  delinquent  payment. 

Wholesalers'      credit    policy    to    retailers     is     even    more    liberal  than  retailers 
policy     to     customers.         Only     about    1    florist    in  15  is  penalized  by  his  supplier  for 
delayed    payment    of    bills,   but   over   one- fourth  of  all  florists  are  offered  a  discount 
by  suppliers  for  prompt  payment. 

About   one-third  of   U.S.,   florists   borrow  money  to  finance  their  operations;  very 
few    reported   difficulty    in  obtaining    adequate   financing.     Most  difficulties  stem  from: 
(1)    Insufficient     collateral;    (2)   poor    profit    position    for    current    or    previous    years 
operations;     and    (3)   lack    of    adequate    records   to    show   the   financial  condition  of  the 
applicant. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  loans  was  for  working  capital;  borrowed  funds  were  also 
used  for  remodeling  or  expanding  existing  shops,  financing  new  shops,  or  moving  to 
new  locations. 
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1964    1/ 

By 

Nick  Havas,  Marketing  Specialist 

Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service 

BACKGROUND 


Floriculture's  importance  to  United  States  agriculture  and  to  the  economy  is  not 
questioned,,  At  retail  the  floral  industry  currently  has  sales  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars,,  The  wholesale  value  of  all  floral  crops  produced  in  1959  by  about  12,000 
growers  was  nearly  $300  million,  At  that  level  floral  crops  outranked  in  importance 
the     farm     value     of    many    other    agricultural    crops,    including  apples  and  tomatoes 

(fig.  Do 

The  wholesale  value  of  floral  crops  in  1959  was  about  50  percent  higher  than  in 
1949*  This  increase  in  production  value  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  higher 
yields,  as  acreage  devoted  to  floricultural  crops  and  prices  remained  fairly  stable,, 
The  primary  factors  contributing  to  higher  yields  were  increased  specialization, 
improved  cultural  practices  and  plant  varieties,  and  better  control  of  insects  and 
disease.  Many  of  these  technological  advancements  in  production  can  be  attributed 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  results  of  production-oriented  research* 

Experience  has  shown  that  if  improvements  in  production  are  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  growers  and  consumers,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equally  imaginative 
and  efficient  system  of  marketing,,  Until  recent  years,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  research  directed  to  improve  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  floral  products.  If  the 
floral  industry  is  to  grow  and  share  in  our  economic  growth,  it  must  keep  pace  with 
and  adjust  to  changes  in  economic  conditions. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  improved  marketing,  the  floral  industry  asked  the 
Department  for  assistance  in  identifying  marketing  problems  and  potentials  for 
expanding  demand  for  floral  products,,  In  response  to  this  request,  a  survey  of 
about  30  retail  florists  and  10  wholesalers  and  growers  was  conducted  to  identify 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  florists  in  marketing  their  products.  2/  In  addition, 
a  thorough  review  was  made  of  published  research  findings  in  this  area.  Results 
of  these  efforts  indicated  a  need  for  marketing  information  in  areas  which  were 
considered  essential  for  strengthening  demand  and  expanding  markets  for  floral 
products.  The  first  step  in  meeting  this  need  was  a  comprehensive  study  to  provide 
factual  marketing  information  that  would  help  members  of  the  floral  industry  to  make 
better  marketing  decisions. 

As     an    outgrowth    of    this    determination,     a    cooperative    agreement  between  the 
Florists     Transworld   Delivery  Association  and  the    U„    S.    Department  of  Agriculture 
was     executed.      This    agreement    called   for    a   broad  program  of  research  designed  to 
provide    a   wide    range   of  marketing    information  about  current  marketing  practices  in 

1/   Results  of  the  survey  will  be  published  in  greater  detail  at  a  later  time. 
2/   Results     of     this      survey     were     reported    by    William    S.  Hoofnagle  in  a  speech, 
Building     Demand     for     Florida     Flowers,"     delivered    before    the     Florida  Flower 
Association,  Hollywood  by  the  Sea,  Florida,  Sept.  19,  1962. 
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Figure  1 

the    entire    floral  industry,      A   national  mail    survey  of  retail  florists  was  part  of  the 
overall  program  undertaken  by  the  Department  under  this  agreement. 

PROCEDURE 

For  this  survey  a  listing  of  U,S,  florists  was  compiled  from  published  directories 
and  membership  lists  of  associations  and  wire  services  representing  the  entire 
florist  universe.  From  the  complete  listing,  florists  were  stratified  according  to  the 
nine  census  regions  and  within  regions  according  to  population  densities,  using  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  as  the  criterion,  3/  Over  3,900 
florists  were  selected  at  random  from  the  stratified  list  to  represent  all  florists  in 
the  United  States, 

The  initial  mailing  of  schedules  to  sample  florists  was  made  during  mid=May  1964, 
There  were  two  followup  mailings  to  nonrespondents  at  1- mo  nth  intervals.  In  addition, 
about  1,350  nonrespondents  and  300  respondents  who  had  given  insufficient  informat 
were  contacted  by  telephone. 


ion 


Construction  of  Schedule 

The  schedule  was  constructed  to  provide  answers  to  a  wide  range  of  questions  of 
current  interest  to  individual  retail  florists  andthe  industry.  In  developing  the  schedule 
content,    heavy   reliance   was    placed   both  on  knowledge  gained  from  visits  to  selected 


3/    Bureau  of  the  Census*  1963  definition  of  SMSA  was  used0 
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retailers,  wholesalers,  and  growers  of  floral  products,  and  on  review  of  published 
literature.  Discussions  were  also  held  with  industry  leaders  to  identify  problems 
most  pertinent  to  florists,, 

To  assure  a  good  response  rate  without  sacrificing  the  completeness  of  the 
survey,  a  two-part  schedule  was  developed;  part  I  was  designated  "Schedule  A 
and  part  II,  "Schedule  B."  Schedule  A  emphasized  questions  relating  to  merchandising, 
use  of  instore  promotional  materials,  display  types,  variety  of  products  handled, 
and  method  of  pricing.  Schedule  B  emphasized  questions  relating  to  management 
practices,  promotion  and  advertising,  and  financing  and  procurement.  In  addition, 
both  schedules  contained  general  questions  for  purposes  of  classification  of  respondents 
such  as  years  inoperation,  size  and locationof  shop,  whether  shop  has  been  remodeled, 
gross  annual  sales,  and  others.  Also,  each  schedule  contained  similar  key  questions 
designed    to    provide    a    means    of  correlating   or    combining  the  answers  from  both. 

Although  there  was  considerable  advance  preparation  for  constructing  the 
schedules,  a  pretest  was  conducted.  In  the  pretest,  schedules  were  sent  to  selected 
florists  as  well  as  leaders  of  major  floral  organizations.  Response  to  the  pretest 
provided  a  sounder  basis  for  the  final  selection  and  phrasing  of  questions  in  the  survey. 


Rate  of  Response  and  Survey  Procedures 

Of  the  more  than  3,900  schedules  mailed,  over  2,300  were  returned,  representing 
a  response  rate  of  nearly  60  percent.  Nearly  2,000  shops  responded  to  the  three 
mailings  and  about  350  responded  to  the  telephone  followup.  Approximately  10  percent 
of  the  schedules  received  were  judged  incomplete  to  the  point  where  a  followup  was  of 
no  value.  An  additional  15  percent  of  the  returned  schedules  lacked  information 
considered  essential  to  a  valid  schedule.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  the  information 
missing,  shops  returning  incomplete  schedules  were  requested  either  by  telephone 
or  letter  to  provide  the  missing  information. 

The  information  found  missing  most  consistently  was  that  concerning  gross 
sales.  Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  survey  was  to  establish  a  percentage 
distribution  of  florists  by  size  of  operation,  based  on  dollar  volume,  shops  that  did 
not  furnish  gross  sales  data  initially  or  upon  further  solicitation  were  excluded  from 
the  analysis.  Equally  important  in  achieving  a  satisfactory  response  rate  was  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  distribution  of  respondents  from  each  of  the  nine  regions 
was  nearly  identical  to  the  percentage  each  represented  in  the  total  sample  (table 
1). 

Some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  this  relatively  high  rate  of  response  were: 
(1)  Retail  florists'  tendency  to  cooperate;  (2)  industry  support;  (3)  well-timed 
publicity;     (4)     schedule  design  and  construction. 

Even  though  the  rate  of  response  was  fairly  high  and  well  distributed  among 
all  nine  regions,  an  enumerative  followup  was  made  of  a  sample  of  those  that  did 
not  respond.  This  was  considered  essential  because  knowledge  of  the  florist  pop- 
ulation was  limited  and  the  survey  was  broad  in  scope.  Of  the  300  florists  who  were 
selected  at  random  for  the  followup  interviews  from  the  list  of  nonrespondents, 
270  were  interviewed  by  a  staff  of  professional  state  statisticians  stationed  in  various 
field  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  The  interviews  began  in  February  1965 
and  were  completed  by  May  31,  1965. 
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Table  1. --Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  retail  florists  of  sample 
and  respondents,  by  regions,  United  States,  1964 


Region 


In  sample 


Number 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Total  


315 
717 
744 
306 
480 
308 
377 
302 
371 


3,920 


Percent 


18 
19 

8 
12 

8 
10 


10i 


Respondents 


Number 


183 
376 
386 
193 
257 
141 
208 
162 
204 


2,110 


Percent 


9 
18 
18 

9 
12 

7 
10 


100 


FINDINGS 

The  more  than  2,100  survey  respondents  served  as  the  basis  for  establishing 
size  categories  for  all  UoS.  florists,,  They  were  divided  into  four  categories:  small, 
medium,    large,    and  very  large,   using   annual   gross    sales  as  the  criterion  (table  2)« 

Distribution  of  Florists  by  Gross  Sales 

The  retail  florist  industry  comprised  of  approximately  22,000  establishments 
truly  qualifies  as  an  industry  of  small  businesses,,  The  annual  sales  average  for 
all  U.S.  florists  is  slightly  over  $50,000  (fig.  2). 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  retailflorists  inthe  United  States  have  annual  gross  sales  below 
$50,000o  These  florists  have  average  sales  of  about  $24,000  annually  per  establish- 
ment and  account  for  31  percent  of  the  industry  s  sales.  Retail  florists  with  annual 
sales  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  comprise  23  percent  of  all  U„So  florists,  account 
for  30  percent  of  sales,  and  average  over  $67,000  in  sales  annually  per  shop.  Almost 
10  percent  of  all  florists  have  annual  sales  between  $100,000  and  $250,000.  These 
account  for  27  percent  of  all  retailflorists  sales,  with  an  average  in  excess  of  $136,000 
per  shop.  Less  than  2  percent  of  all  florists  have  sales  of  $250,000  or  more;  they 
account  for  12  percent  of  total  florists  sales  and  average  nearly  $382,000  per  shop. 
No     sample     florists     reported     having    annual    sales    of    $1  million  or  over  (table  2). 

Classification  of  Shops 

In  addition  to  being  classified  by  size,  retail  florists  were  classified  according 
to:  (1)  Type  of  management;  (2)  membership  in  trade  organizations;  (3)  proportion 
of  shops  having  air  conditioning;  and  (4)  incidence  and  extensiveness  of  remodeling 
of  shops  (table  3). 

About  83  percent  of  all  retail  florist  shops  in  the  United  States  have  full-time 
managers.    Most  of  the  shops    without  full-time  managers  are  small  ones,  with  annual 
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Table  2. — Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  retail  florists  in  the  United  States, 

by  size  and  volume  of  sales,  1964 


Size  l/ 

Number   : 

Percent 

:  Dollar  Sales  2/ 

:  Percent  : 

Average  dollar  sales 
per  shop   3/ 

Very  large. 

14,476 

5,016 

2,156 

352 

65.8 

22.8 

9-8 

1.6 

347,091,000 
337,647,000 
294,020,200 
135,320,400 

31.2 

30.3 
26.4 
12.1 

23,977 

67,314 

136,373 

384,433 

All  sizes 

y 

22,000 

100.0 

1,114,078,600 

100.0 

50,547 

1/  Florists  are  classified  into  4  size  groups  based  on  annual  dollar  sales  volume: 
Small,  under  $50,000;  Medium,  $50,000-$99,999;  Large,  $100,000-$249,999?  Very  large, 
$250,000  and  over. 

2/  Rounded  to  the  nearest  $100. 

2/  Based  on  all  mail  respondents  (figures  rounded  to  nearest  dollar). 

4/  This  figure  is  based  on  the  nearly  22,500  shops  accounted  for  when  compiling  the 
list  of  florists  from  all  known  sources,  minus  3  percent  for  shops  out  of  business,  plus 
about  200  shops  for  multi-ownerships. 
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sales  under  $50,000,,  Nearly  75  percent  of  florists  shops  in  the  United  States  are 
managed  by  owners  and  about  9  percent  by  paid  managers  (fig.  3).  The  percentage 
of  owner-managed  shops  is  fairly  high  for  all  size  groups  except  that  with  annual 
gross  sales  of  $250,000  and  above.  Of  that  group  the  proportion  managed  by  paid 
managers  and  the  proportion  managed  by  owners  is  about  the  same. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  florists  in  the  United  States  belong  to  one  or  more  trade 
organizations,  other  than  a  wire  service.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  small 
retailers,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  medium~size  group,  and  practically  all  of  the 
large  group  belong  to  one  or  more  trade  associations. 

Nearly  all  florists  have  refrigerated  display  cases  or  refrigerated  storage 
facilities  to  maintain  freshness  and  to  extend  shelf  life  of  their  highly  perishable 
products.  However,  less  than  half  of  all  florists  have  complete  or  even  partially 
air-conditioned  shops.  About  40  percent  of  the  small  florists*  shops  are  air- 
conditioned,  compared  to  about  half  of  the  medium- sized  ones.  Among  large  and 
very  large  florists,  over  60  percent  have  air-conditioned  shops. 

About  40  percent  of  all  retail  florists  remodeled  their  shops  between  1959  and 
1964.  During  the  5  years  prior  to  1959  less  than  20  percent  of  the  shops  were  re- 
modeled. Despite  a  substantial  increase  in  remodeling  activity,  over  40  percent  of 
all  shops  have  not  been  remodeled  in  the  last  decade  (fig.  3).  During  the  5-year 
period  prior  to  1959,  small-  and  medium-size  florists  lagged  considerably  behind 
larger  florists  in  remodeling.  However,  since  1959  the  proportion  of  small-  and 
medium- size  florists  remodeling  has  increased  more  than  that  of  larger  florists. 
As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  shops  remodeled  by  medium- size  florists  since  1959 
has  exceeded  that  of  large  florists  although  it  is  still  less  than  for  very  large  florists. 
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Indications  are  that  of  florists  who  remodel,  over  one-third  enlarge  their  pre- 
paration area  and  about  one-fifth  modernize  their  shop  s  exterior  or  interior,  or 
both,  through  structural  modifications.,  In  addition,  about  11  percent  remodel  by- 
redecorating  their  shops.  About  10  percent  of  the  remodeling  involves  the  overall 
enlargement  of  the  existing  shop;  about  11  percent  involves  movement  to  new  locations, 
which  sometimes  results  in  larger  quarters,,  Over  10  percent  of  the  remodeling 
includes  changes  in  physical  facilities,  such  as  refrigerated  storage  space,  re- 
frigerated and  nonrefrigerated  display  cases,  or  shelves0 

Formal  Training 

Less  than  one- fourth  of  all  U.S.  florists  provide  formal  training  for  their  employees 
(fig„  4).  Small  florists  show  the  least  inclination  to  provide  training,,  The  percentage 
of  florists  who  do  so,  by  size  of  operation,  is  as  follows:  Small,  16  percent;  medium, 
24  percent;  large,  34  percent;  and  very  large,  54  percent  (table  4).  Formal  training 
that  is  provided  emphasizes  floral  arrangement.  Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  training 
for  selling  in  shop  or  selling  by  telephone,, 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  reasons  why  larger  shops  provide  more  formal  training 
for  their  employees  are  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  hiring  outside  help  and  also 
have  greater  employee  turnover.  Many  shops  with  annual  sales  under  $50,000  operate 
as  a  family  unit,  have  a  long  history  of  floral  experience,  and  apparently  do  not  feel 
the  need  for  or  do  not  think  they  have  time  for  training. 

More  than  half  of  the  florists  providing  training  for  their  employees  use  florist 
schools  sponsored  by  interior  decorating  firms,  universities,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  correspondence  schools,,  However,  a  major  source  for  training  used  by  florists 
is  the  classes  provided  by  flowers-by-wire  organizations  conducted  locally  or  at 
conventions,,  Over  20  percent  of  the  florists  who  train  their  employees  take  advantage 
of  local  training  classes  conducted  by  flowers-by-wire  organizations  and  an  additional 
10  percent  participate  in  classes  conducted  at  conventions,,  About  10  percent  conduct 
formal  training  classes  in  their  own  shops  for  employees  on  a  regular  basis  and  an 
additional  8  percent  train  new  employees  on  an  apprenticeship  basis,, 

Customer  Services 

The  retail  florist  industry  has  based  its  existence  on  customer  service,  and  has 
remained  true  to  this  image  through  the  decades,  despite  the  great  revolution  in  most 
other  forms  of  retailing  which  deemphasized  customer  service.  Dedication  to  this 
image  is  exemplified  by  the  various  types  of  services  offered  by  a  large  proportion 
of  florists  (table  5). 

For  example,  over  97  percent  of  the  florists  in  the  United  States  provide  free 
delivery,  usually  on  the  same  day  or  often  within  hours  after  receiving  the  order 
(fig.     5).  Across    the    street   or    around  the  world,  we  deliver  in  one  day"  would  be 

an    appropriate    florists'    motto,    and    it    would   be   the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

While  nearly  all  florists,  regardless  of  size,  offer  free  delivery,  over  70  percent 
have  some  restriction  on  order  size  or  distances  to  qualify  for  free  delivery.  These 
restrictions,  which  are  generally  quite  reasonable,  are  applied  most  frequently  by 
the  larger  florists:  85  percent  of  the  very  large  florists  have  such  restrictions, 
while  only  about  two-thirds  of  small  florists  apply  them. 

About  16  percent  of  the  florists  inthe  United  States  use  commercial  delivery  service 
for    making    all  or    a   part   of  their    deliveries.     Florists  of  all  sizes  use  this  service. 
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Figure  4 


FREE  DELIVERY  AND 
FREE  PARKING 


97%  OF  FLORISTS  OFFER  FREE  DELIVERY 
77%  OF  THE  SALES  ARE  DELIVERED  FREE 
DELIVERY  COSTS  FLORISTS  AN  AVERAGE  OF  $.67 

OF  THOSE  WHO  DELIVER  FREE 
72%  HAVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  DELIVERY 
16%  USE  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 
13%  USE  AIR-CONDITIONED  VEHICLES 
63%  NEVER  POOL  DELIVERIES  WITH  OTHER  FLORISTS; 

6%  POOL  DELIVERIES  OFTEN 

31%  POOL  DELIVERIES  OCCASIONALLY 

68%  OF  FLORISTS  PROVIDE  FREE  PARKING 


Figure  5 
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However,  the  level  of  use  is  lowest  among  small  florists  and  highest  among  those 
with  annual  sales  of  $100,000  to  $250,000o  A  possible  reason  is  that  for  higher  volume 
shops,  owned  delivery  vehicles  are  fully  used  during  periods  of  normal  business 
activity  and  any  added  demand  reflected  by  holidays  or  other  occasions  requires  use 
oT  supplemental  delivery  service  With  many  small  florists  it  appears  there  is 
sufficient  excess  delivery  capacity  during  periods  of  normal  sales  to  handle  increased 
deliveries  generated  during  peak  periods. 

Of  the  florists  providing  free  delivery,  only  13  percent  currently  use  air-conditioned 
delivery  vehicles.  However,  an  additional  18  percent  favor  their  use  and  feel  it  would 
enhance  sales  of  floral  products,,  The  incidence  of  use  as  well  as  recognition  of 
the  possible  value  of  using  air-conditioned  vehicles  is  lowest  among  small  florists, 
but  increases  progressively  with  the  size  of  the  florist,,  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
very  large  florists  use  air-conditioned  delivery  vehicles  and  an  additional  31  percent 
feel  that  air-conditioned  vehicles  would  help  sales,.  This  rate  of  use  by  the  very 
large  florists  and  the  proportion  that  consider  it  helpful  to  sales  are  double  the  rate 
reported  by  small  florists,, 

Florists  are  as  liberal  in  offering  credit  as  they  are  in  providing  free  delivery. 
About  95  percent  of  all  florists  offer  credit  to  their  customers  (fig.  6).  An  easy  credit 
policy  is  followed  by  florists  of  all  sizes.  For  the  most  part  florists  make  no  charge 
for  credit  whether  the  bill  is  paid  within  a  few  hours  or  days,  or  after  30  days,  60 
days,  or  longer.  Only  about  12  percent  of  U.S.  florists  add  a  service  charge  when 
sending  out  monthly  statements  to  customers  with  overdue  bills.  The  amount  or  rate 
of  assessments  and  the  waiting  period  on  unpaid  accounts  before  considering  them 
overdue  vary  considerably  among  florists. 


CREDIT  TO  CUSTOMERS 

'-■/■                               .                                                               .    .                                                                                                                                                      .'.'■.                                                                                         ! 

95%  OF  FLORISTS  OFFER  CREDIT 

METHODS  used  for  collecting 

THESE  FLORISTS  MAKE  73%  OF 

PERCENT  OF  THOSE  EXTENDING 

THEIR  SALES  ON  CREDIT 

CREDIT 

THEIR  BAD-DEBT  LOSSES  ARE 

TELEPHONE                            38% 

ONLY  1%  OF  GROSS  SALES 

PERSONAL  VISIT                    19% 

12%  OF  THEM  CHARGE  FOR  PAST- 

FORM  LETTER                        20% 

DUE  ACCOUNTS. 

COLLECTION  AGENCY           17% 

TREND  IN  BAD-DEBT  LOSSES  IN 

LEGAL  CHANNELS                    5% 

PAST  5  YEARS  HAS  BEEN  UP 

FOR  20%  OF  THEM,  DOWN  FOR 

17%.    FOR  THE  OTHER  63%, 

LOSSES  HAVE  REMAINED 

ABOUT  THE  SAME. 

v     , 

Figure  6 
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The  practice  of  a  service  charge  for  accounts  overdue  is  least  in  evidence  among 
the  very  large  florists,  as  only  3  percent  impose  such  a  charge.,  This  may  reflect  a 
low  incidence  of  overdue  accounts  among  very  large  florists  or  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  thorough  in  establishing  credit  than  are  small  florists.  Credit  policies  of  very 
large  florists  appear  to  provide  for  more  reliability  in  accepting  orders  on  credit, 
particularly    telephone    orders    placed    by    customers    purchasing    for   the  first  time. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  total  sales  of  U.S.  florists  are  made  directly  to 
customers  visiting  the  florist  shopsa  Thus,  the  majority  or  three-fourths  of  florists' 
sales  are  by  telephone  (fig.  7).  Since  telephone  sales  represent  such  an  important 
segment  of  the  total,  nearly  60  percent  of  all  florists  have  provisions  to  receive 
telephone  orders  during  periods  when  the  shop  is  closedo  This  after-hours  service 
usually  consists  of:  (1)  An  extension  of  the  business  telephone  into  the  home  of  the 
owner  or  an  employee;  (2)  a  commercial  answering  service;  or  (3)  the  listing  of  the 
residence  telephone  number  of  the  owner  or  an  employee. 

The  percentage  of  florists  having  provisions  for  receiving  telephone  orders 
after  hours  is  highest  for  small  shops.  About  64  percent  of  them  have  this  service. 
Very  large  florists  are  second  highest  with  56  percent  providing  it.  A  substantial 
portion  of  small  florists  have  their  shops  adjacent  to  or  in  conjunction  with  their 
residences  and  share  one  telephone  for  both  uses.  On  the  other  hand  very  large 
florists  more  often  take  orders  through  a  commercial  answering  service  or  have  an 
extension  into  the  home  of  an  employee. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (65  percent)  of  the  florists  receive  after-hours  orders  by  having 
the  telephone  ring  in  the  home  of  the  owner,  manager,  or  another  employee.  Of  this 
total,  17  percent  list  a  residence  phone  number  along  with  their  business  number, 
while  the  others  have  their  business  phone  number  ring  at  the  home  of  the  person 
designated  to  receive  orders  when  the  shop  is  closed.  Nearly  one- fifth  of  the  florists 
providing  after-hours  service  use  a  commercial  answering  service.  The  remaining 
15  percent  who  provide  telephone  coverage  did  not  specify  the  methods  used  for 
handling  calls. 

A  significant  source  of  business  for  most  florists  is  flowers~by-wire  sales. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  total  sales  by  florists  are  accounted  for  by  this  service. 
Because  of  its  importance  84  percent  of  U.S.  florists  belong  to  one  or  more  flower  s- 
by=wire  organizations.  Of  florists  having  annual  sales  of  $50,000  or  above,  95 
percent  belong  to  flowers-by-wire  organizations,  while  about  78  percent  of  florists 
with  annual  sales  under  $50,000  are  members  or  subscribers. 

Florists  belong  to  wire  service  organizations  for  various  reasons.  The  majority, 
52  percent,  subscribe  to  it  purely  for  the  direct  sales  benefits  they  derive  through 
wire  orders.  An  additional  one-third  subscribe  to  wire  service  for  the  direct  and 
favorable  effect  it  has  on  their  nonwire  business  through  exposure  to  new  customers 
and  the  advertising  sponsored  by  the  service.  About  15  percent  feel  they  get  indirect 
benefits  such  as  prestige  (6  percent)  and  greater  customer  satisfaction  (9  percent) 
as  a  result  of  their  membership. 

Unlike  credit  and  delivery,  which  according  to  most  florists  are  provided  free, 
the  customer  is  often  asked  to  pay  a  service  charge  when  sending  flowers-by-wire. 
Over  half  of  the  florists  in  the  United  States  charge  customers  for  placing  flowers-by- 
wire  orders  (fig.  8).  The  larger  the  florist  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  a 
customer  will  have  to  pay  a  service  charge  for  placing  wire  orders.  About  94  percent 
of  the  very  large  florists  charge  a  fee  for  placing  wire  orders,  but  only  about  41  percent 
of  the  small  florists  charge.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  florists  charging  a  fee  for 
placing  wire  orders  have  noticed  or  experienced  some  degree  of  customer  reluctance 
or  objection  to  paying  this  charge. 
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58%  OF  THE  FLORISTS  TAKE  TELEPHONE  ORDERS  AFTER  HOURS 

OF  THESE, 

20%  HAVE  ANSWERING  SERVICE 

17%  USE  HOME  PHONE 

48%  USE  BUSINESS  PHONE  OR  EXTENSION 

15%  DID  NOT  IDENTIFY  TYPE  OF  SERVICE 

EVALUATION  OF  AFTER-HOUR  SERVICE  BY  FLORISTS 
OFFERING  IT: 

PROFITABLE  -  67% 

UNPROFITABLE-         3% 
BREAK  EVEN  -         26% 
MERELY  A  CUSTOMER  CONVENIENCE  -  2% 
OTHER  2% 


Figure  7 


WIRE  SERVICE  SALES  ^^ 


53%  OF  WIRE  SERVICE  MEMBERS  CHARGE  TO  PLACE  ORDERS 

CHARGES  RANGE  FROM  $.25  TO  $1.00 
AVERAGE  CHARGE  PER  ORDER  -  $.50 

40%  OF  THOSE  WHO  CHARGE  REPORTED  CUSTOMER 
COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  CHARGES 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  ORDERS 

WIRE  ORDERS: 

INCOMING   $7.30 

OUTGOING -$7.37 
NON-WIRE  ORDERS:  $6.50 


Figure  8 
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Although  three-fourths  of  total  sales  by  U.S.  florists  are  made  by  telephone,  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  florists,  nearly  70  percent,  provides  free  customer 
parking.  The  percentage  of  florists  providing  free  parking  is  about  the  same  for 
all  size  groups., 

Advertising  and  Promotion 

Florists  are  familiar  with  advertising  and  appreciate  its  usefulness,,  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  UoS«  florists  advertised  in  paid  media  sometime  during  1964  (table  6). 
The  proportion  of  those  advertising  is  smallest  among  small  florists  (70  percent),  and 
highest  among  very  large  florists  (nearly  90  percent). 

Less  than  40  percent  of  the  florists  who  advertise  make  a  practice  of  featuring 
specific  plants  or  flowers.  This  method  of  advertising  appears  to  be  directly  related 
to  sales  volume.  Nearly  60  percent  of  large  florists  and  over  70  percent  of  very 
large  florists  feature  specific  flowers  or  plants  in  their  advertisements,  while  only 
one-third  of  the  small  florists  follow  this  practice. 

Over  half  (56  percent)  of  the  florists  featuring  specific  floral  products  do  so 
during  holidays,  with  religious  holidays  being  the  most  important.  National  holidays 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Armistice  Day,  and  Memorial  Day  are  less  important. 
Next  in  importance  to  holidays  are  specialoccasions  such  as  Mother's  Day,  Valentine  s 
Day,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  Father's  Day;  nearly  22  percent  feature  floral  products 
during  such  occasions.  About  7  percent  feature  them  during  special  events  like 
National  Flower  Week,  floral  shows,  athletic  events,  or  local  school  activities, 
including  graduation.  Seven  percent  also  feature  specific  floral  products  regularly, 
either  weekly  or  on  weekends,  and  when  supplies  are  plentiful  and  price  features  are 
possible.  Less     than    2    percent    of    the    florists  feature  floral  products  when  local 

merchants     in    a     shopping    center   or    business    community   get  together  and  sponsor  a 
special- event  sale. 

Newspapers  appear  to  be  the  most  popular  medium  for  florists  featuring  specific 
floral  products  in  their  advertising.  Nearly  40  percent  use  this  medium  (fig.  9). 
Window  signs  in  shops  to  announce  features  appear  second  in  importance  with  20  per- 
cent using  them;  these  are  followed  by  radio,  17  percent;  direct  mail,  8  percent;  and 
personal  contact,  less  than  5  percent.  Telephone  and  TV  are  each  used  by  about  2 
percent  of  the  florists  to  inform  customers  of  specific  floral  products  being  featured. 
About   4   percent  use  personal  contacts  as  a  means  of  informing  the  public  of  features. 

About  30  percent  of  all  florists  who  advertise  have  a  focal  point  or  central  theme 
for  their  ads.    Among  very  large  florists  over  80  percent  use  this  technique. 

Of  the  florists  who  advertise  in  paid  media,  over  55  percent  consider  it  effective 
either  as  a  direct  benefit  to  sales  or  for  promoting  the  shop's  name.  About  45  percent 
of  all  florists  expressed  some  doubt  about  the  value  of  advertising.  A  high  percentage 
(28  percent)  of  those  questioning  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  feel  that  some  small 
but  indirect  benefits  do  accrue  from  it;  only  17  percent  feel  that  absolutely  no  benefits 
can  be  attributed  to  advertising. 

In  addition  to  advertising  on  an  individual  basis,  about  30  percent  of  U.S.  florists 
contribute  annually  to  trade  groups  that  sponsor  regional  or  national  advertising  or 
promotional  campaigns  designed  to  promote  sales  of  floral  products. 
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Figure  9 


Merchandising  Practices 

Merchandising  has  a  rather  broad  meaning  as  applied  to  marketing.  Generally 
merchandising  incorporates  a  number  of  marketing  functions  that  seek  to  create  or 
further  the  acceptance  or  demand  for  goods  or  services  through  convenience,  at= 
tractive  presentation,  or  publicity,.  Applied  specifically  to  florists,  merchandising 
refers  to  those  acts  designed  to  sell  floral  products  or  services  through  pricing, 
displays,  public  relations,  promotions  and  promotional  materials,  self-service,  in- 
store  traffic,  appearance  and  location  of  shop,  proper  lighting,  and  countless  other 
factors  associated  with  successful  selling. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  florists  that  window  displays  stimulate 
sales  of  floral  products.  This  conviction  is  shared  by  nearly  all  florists  regardless  of 
size.  Only  2  percent  of  the  florists  feel  that  window  displays  do  not  stimulate  sales 
(table  7);  86  percent  of  U.S.  florists  do  use  them  in  their  shops  as  a  means  of  attracting 
more  business  (fig.  10).  This  practice  is  followed  most  intenselv  by  very  large  florists: 
all  florists  in  that  group  use  window  displays  to  help  build  sales. 

Over  three-fourths  of  all  florists  consider  instore  traffic  helpful  to  sales. 
Getting  more  customers  into  the  shop  is  a  goal  of  a  high  percentage  of  florists  re- 
gardless of  size.  However,  large  florists  emphasize  instore  traffic  most,  with  over 
90  percent  considering  it  a  stimulus  to  sales. 

Less  than  60  percent  of  all  U.S.  florists  favor  the  use  of  point -of- pur  chase 
materials  as  a  sales  stimulant;  large  florists  use  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  small 
ones.  About  70  percent  of  all  florists  feel  that  present  supplies  of  these  materials 
are  adequate.  Very  large  florists'  needs  are  least  satisfied  but  even  among  them 
two-thirds  indicate  that  their  supplies  are  sufficient. 
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FLORAL  WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 

82%  OF  THE  FLORISTS  BELI 
THEY  STIMULATE  SALES 
86%  USE  THEM 


...iiwtoasBMi 


WHEN  DISPLAYS  ARE  CHANGED    %  OF  FLORISTS 
WEEKLY     *  35 

PRIMARILY  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  29 

MONTHLY  25 

OTHER  11 


Figure  10 

Photos  of  floral  arrangements,  whether  in  an  album  and/or  as  individual  photo- 
graphs, are  being  used  by  many  florists,.  They  consider  them  helpful  in  communicating 
to  prospective  purchasers  the  various  arrangements  available  and  the  relative  value 
received  or  expected  for  a  given  level  of  expenditure,,  Perhaps  there  is  equal  justi° 
fication  for  keeping  live  arrangements  on  display  in  the  shop  from  which  customers 
may  buy  or  select  as  a  sample  when  placing  an  order  in  person  or  buying  ingredients 
for  a  do = it  -your  self  arrangement.  However,  less  than  40  percent  of  U0S.  florists 
display  prepared  arrangements  for  sale  in  their  shops.  Larger  florists  are  more 
likely  to  display  them  than  smaller  volume  florists.  Undoubtedly  cost  is  a  factor 
in  this,  because  larger  volume  shops  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  sell  these  ar- 
rangements before  they  lose  their  freshness. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  florists  who  display  prepared  arrangements  place  a 
price  on  them  for  customers  to  see.  The  pricing  of  arrangements  is  least  practiced 
by  small  florists.  The  practice  of  pricing  prepared  arrangements  on  display  in  the 
shop  ranges  from  a  low  of  74  percent  for  small  florists  to  a  high  of  88  percent  for 
large  florists. 

About  38  percent  of  U.Sc.  florists  charge  the  same  price  for  flowers  arranged  as 
unarranged  (fig.  11).  This  practice  centers  around  the  fact  that  unarranged  flowers 
still  require  a  box  or  other  wrappings  and  usually  have  to  be  delivered.  Therefore, 
when  selling  unarranged  flowers  only  the  actual  time  of  arranging  is  saved,  and  since 
the  labor  is  available  except  possibly  at  peak  periods  of  demand,  even  this  saving  is 
negligible.  The  percentage  of  shops  that  price  arranged  and  unarranged  flowers  at 
the  same  level  is  highest  among  large  florists  (52  percent)  and  lowest  for  very  large 
florists  (33  percent).  About  one-third  of  U<,S„  florists  offer  to  arrange  flower  purchases 
free    of    charge.        This    percentage   level  is    about  the  same  for  all  four  size  groups. 
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FLOWERS  SOLD 
UNARRANGED 


PERCENT  OF  FLORISTS 

38    CHARGE  THE  SAME  AS  FOR  ARRANGED  FLOWERS 

34    OFFER  TO  ARRANGE  THEM  FREE 

60    TRY  TO  SELL  ACCESSORIES  WITH  THEM 

55    GIVE  ACCESSORIES  WITH  THEM 

ACCESSORIES  GIVEN  MOST  OFTEN 

RIBBONS,  OASIS,  WIRE,  GREENS,  INEXPENSIVE  VASES 


Figure  11 

About  60  percent  of  all  florists  and  nearly  75  percent  of  very  large  florists  try 
to  sell  accessories  to  customers  purchasing  unarranged  flowers.  This  type  of 
salesmanship  is  least  used  by  small  florists. 

In  addition  to  selling  accessories  to  flower  purchasers,  over  one-half  of  all 
florists  provide  some  accessories  free  to  customers  purchasing  flowers  unarranged. 
The  pattern  for  giving  accessories  is  similar  to  the  pattern  for  selling  them:  the 
percentage  is  lowest  for  small  florists  (52  percent)  and  highest  for  very  large  florists 
(72  percent). 

About  80  percent  of  all  florists  price  mark  most  items  displayed  in  the  shops. 
This  practice  is  fairly  high  among  all  size  groups  but  most  common  among  very  large 
florists.    Over  90  percent  of  this  group  price  mark    most  items  on  display. 

Although  four-fifths  of  all  florists  price  markmost  items  displayed  in  the  shop, 
very  few  of  them  offer  perishables  on  a  self-service  basis.  The  use  of  self-service 
by  florists  increases  with  their  volume  of  sales.  Potted  plants  are  more  frequently 
offered  on  a  self-service  basis  than  cut  flowers  (fig.  12).  The  percentage  of  florists 
offering  self-service  for  either  cut  flowers  or  plants  increases  with  sales  volume. 
The  incidence  of  self-service  ranges  from  3  percent  for  cut  flowers  and  25  percent 
for  plants  among  small  florists  to  nearly  17  percent  for  cut  flowers  and  33  percent 
for  plants  among  very  large  florists. 

Mass  Market  in  Vicinity 
Nearly    70    percent   of   U.S.  florists  indicate  that  there  are  mass  market  outlets  in 
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PERCENT  OF  FLORISTS 


81    PRICE  MARK  MOST  ITEMS  ON  DISPLAY 
27    OFFER  PLANTS,  SELF-SERVICE 
5    OFFER%  CUT  FLOWERS,  SELF-SERVICE 


Figure  12 


their  vicinity  handling  fresh  cut  flowers  or  potted  plants.  This  percentage  level  is 
about  the  same  for  all  size  groups  except  the  very  large  floristse  Of  this  group  nearly 
90     percent     operate     near    mass    market    outlets    that    sell  floral  products  (table  8). 

Retail  florists  have  mixed  feelings  about  mass  market  outlets  handling  floral 
products  (fig.  13).  A  very  small  percentage  feel  that  these  outlets  actually  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  sales  of  their  product.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  florists 
see  no  measurable  effect  on  their  own  sales  from  nearby  mass  market  outlets.  Nearly 
two-thirds  (64  percent)  of  all  florists  view  sales  of  floral  products  in  mass  outlets  as 
detrimental  to  sales  in  regular  florist  shops. 

As  a  means  of  combating  competition  from  mass  market  outlets,  or  perhaps  as  a 
means  of  exploiting  it,  about  5  percent  of  U.S.  florists  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
operated  a  floral  concession  of  some  type  in  or  as  part  of  a  mass  market  outlet. 
The  proportion  of  florists  having  operated  such  a  concession  is  lowest  among  small 
florists  (less  than  3  percent),  and  highest  among  very  large  florists  (about  28  percent). 
However,  the  number  of  florists  currently  operating  floral  concessions  in  mass 
market  outlets  is  quite  small.  Of  all  U.S.  florists  about  2  percent  operate  such 
concessions  and  only  about  6  percent  of  the  very  large  florists  are  presently  engaged 
in  a  mass  market  type  of  operation.  The  number  of  florists  having  current  plans 
for  entering  this  field  is  negligible. 


The     few     florists    who    have    operated    concessions     in    mass  market  outlets  but 
have     discontinued     the     practice    gave    low    profit,    high    rate  of  waste,  or  low  sales 
volume    as   the   reasons.      In  a  few   cases  the  lease  was  terminated  by  the  operator  of 
the  mass  market  outlet. 
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MASS  MARKET  OUTLETS 

68%  OF  THE  FLORISTS  ARE  NEAR 
MASS  MARKET  OUTLETS  THAT  SELL 
FLORAL  PRODUCTS. 


EFFECT  ON  REGULAR  FLORISTS 

IF  MASS  MARKET  OUTLETS 
INCREASED  THEIR  SALES 
OF  FLORAL  PRODUCTS: 

64%  OF  FLORISTS  THINK  THEIR 
SALES  WOULD   DECREASE. 

29%  THINK  THEIR  SALES  WOULD 
NOT  BE  AFFECTED.  ,. 

7%  THINK  THEIR  SALES  WOULD 
INCREASE. 


CONCESSION  OPERATION 

5%  OF  FLORISTS  HAVE 
OPERATED  MASS  MARKET 
CONCESSIONS. 

2%  ARE  OPERATING  THEM 
NOW. 

1%  HAVE  DEFINITE  PLANS  TO 
OPERATE  THEM. 

19%  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
OPERATING  SUCH  A 
CONCESSION  IF  GIVEN  AN 
ATTRACTIVE  OPPORTUNITY. 


Figure  13 


Although  the  number  of  florists  having  active  plans  for  entering  mass  market 
outlets  is  very  small,  almost  one-fifth  of  U,S  florists  indicate  that  they  would  operate 
a  floral  concession  in  mass  market  outlets  if  given  an  attractive  opportunity.  This 
high  level  of  interest  is  shown  by  all  size  groups  of  florists  except  the  very  large 
who  indicate  no  interest  at  this  time  in  entering  into  mass  market  outlets  on  a 
concession  basis. 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Plants 

About  84  percent  of  U.S.  florists  sell  artificial  flowers  and  plants  (table  9).  For 
these  florists,  artificial  flowers  and  plants  account  for  about  7  percent  of  total  sales. 
The  percentage  handling  artificials  ranges  from  81  percent  of  small  florists  to  94 
percent  of  very  large  florists.  Relatively  few  florists  not  currently  handling  artificial 
flowers  and  plants  have  plans  to  begin  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 

Of  all  the  artificial  flower  purchases  currently  being  made,  florists  estimate 
nearly  40  percent  are  for  use  in  the  home  (fig.  14).  Miscellaneous  uses  such  as  for 
weddings,  away-from=home  entertainment,  hobbies,  and  in  churches,  all  combined, 
account  for  only  about  2  percent.  These  percentages  reflect  the  frequency  of  use 
and  not  necessarily  the  proportion  of  dollar  sales  accounted  for  by  each  use. 

Purchasing 

Retail  florists  rely  quite  extensively  on  their  wholesale  suppliers  for  information 
relative    to     supply    conditions    of    floral    products     (fig.    15).    About  one-third  of  U.S. 
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USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 


Figure  14 


florists  depend  on  wholesalers  as  their  major  source  of  information.  For  the  most 
part  this  information  is  initiated  by  the  supplier«  Only  about  6  percent  of  the  florists 
receive  supply  information  directly  from  growers.  An  equal  percentage  of  florists 
are     provided     some     supply     information    from    route    salesmen    and  delivery  men. 

About  20  percent  of  florists  use  supply  information  in  printed  media  such  as 
trade  publications  and  other  regularly  issued  reports.  In  addition  to  the  supply 
information  provided  to  retail  florists  without  their  requesting  it,  about  17  percent 
of  the  florists  initiate  their  own  contacts  with  other  florists  or  suppliers  to  obtain 
supply  information.  Around  10  percent  of  all  florists  visit  their  supply  markets  or 
local  growers  on  a  regular  basis  to  keep  abreast  of  market  conditions.  Five  percent 
of  retail  florists  have  no  current  sources  for  supply  information  and  about  2  percent 
rely     only     on     previous      experiences     to    guide    them    concerning  expected  supplies. 

About  69  percent  of  U.S.  florists  consider  their  present  sources  of  supply  in- 
formation adequate  (table  10).  Only  about  11  percent  of  the  florists  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  sources.  Small  florists  appear  least  satisfied;  of  this  group  about 
two-thirds  have  adequate  sources  of  supply  information.  About  three° fourths  of 
each  of  the  other  size  groups  find  their  sources  sufficient. 

Florists  recommending  improvement  in  their  sources  of  information  for  supplies 
stress  the  need  for  impartial  and  reliable  written  reports  available  on  a  continuous 
basis  (fig.  15).  Some  also  favor  adoption  of  a  standardized  quality  gauge  enabling 
them  to  buy  without  having  to  inspect  the  products  each  time.  Florists  want  advance 
notice  of  supplies  as  to  when  and  what  quantities  of  products  to  expect.  Many  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  have  more  direct  contacts  with  growers  and  suppliers.  Relatively 
few  florists  want  information  of  impending  surplus  supplies  of  given  products,  or  of 
a  reduction  in  prices  for  planning  a  price  special. 
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SOURCE  USED  % 

BY  FLORISTS 

WHOLESALE  SUPPLIERS 

PRINTED  MEDIA 

GROWERS  AND  ROUTE 
DELIVERY  MEN 

TELEPHONE  CALLS  TO 
SUPPLY  SOURCE 

VISITS  TO  MARKET 


%  OF  FLORISTS      11%  OF  FLORISTS  ARE  DISSATISFIED 

WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  SOURCE  OF 
s  34  SUPPLY  INFORMATION. 

20  SOME  OF  THEIR  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

IMPROVEMENT: 

12  PROVISION  OF  REGULARLY 

SCHEDULED  IMPARTIAL  AND 

17  RELIABLE  WRITTEN  REPORTS 

ON  SUPPLIES. 

°  ADOPTION  OF  A  STANDARDIZED 

GUAGE  OF  QUALITY  FOR  FLORAL 
PRODUCTS. 

MORE  DIRECT  CONTACT  WITH 
GROWERS. 


Figure  15 


Receiving  shipments  from  suppliers  on  a  c.o.d.  basis  is  not  very  widely  practiced,, 
Less  than  10  percent  of  U„So  florists  receive  their  floral  supplies  c0o„d„  (figo  16 )a 
This  practice  is  followed  most  by  small  florists  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  medium 
and    large    florists,,        No    very    large    florists    reported  purchasing  on  a  c0o0d.  basis« 

Purchasing  supplies  on  a  cooperative  basis  is  practically  nonexistent  among 
florists,,  Only  about  3  percent  of  all  florists  purchase  any  of  their  supplies  co- 
operatively. Small  and  medium  florists,  who  would  appear  to  gain  most  from  joining 
other  florists  in  cooperative  buying  of  supplies,  practice  it  the  least0  However, 
among    very    large    florists    over    12    percent   purchase    some  supplies  cooperatively 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  retail  florists  are  reluctant  to  impose  a  service  charge 
on  past-due  bills  is  because  retailers  themselves  are  generally  not  penalized  by 
suppliers  for  not  paying  bills  on  timee  Only  about  7  percent  of  all  florists  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  penalty  to  suppliers  for  late  payment  of  their  bills0  This  percentage 
is  nearly  the  same  for  all  size  groups,, 

While  most  florists  do  not  have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  delayed  payment  to  their 
supplier,  a  significant  proportion  of  retailers,  25  percent,  are  offered  a  discount 
for  prompt  payment  of  bills,,  Such  discounts  by  suppliers  are  available  to  florists 
in  all  size  groups,,  However,  50  percent  of  the  very  large  florists  are  offered  discounts 
as  compared  to  34  percent  of  large,  31  percent  of  medium,  and  21  percent  of  small 
floristso 

Financing 
Financing     is   not   viewed   by   florists    as    a  major  obstacle  in  the  growth  potential 
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C.O.D. 

PROMPT-PAYMENT 

DELIVERY 

INCENTIVES 

9%  OF  FLORISTS  RECEIVE  SOME 

DELIVERIES  C.O.D. 

THE  REASON: 

7%  OF  FLORISTS  ARE 

%  OF  THOSE  RECEIVING 

REQUIRED  TO  PAY  PENALTY 

BUYERS  REQUEST  IT                     40 
ACCOUNT  IS  DELINQUENT          20 

TO  SUPPLIER  FOR  LATE 
PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

ORDER  OR  SUPPLIER  IS  SMALL  18 
ACCOUNT  IS  INACTIVE                 15 
OUT-OF-TOWN  SUPPLIER                4 

25%  GET  A  DISCOUNT  FOR 
PROMPT  PAYMENT 

TO  QUALIFY  FOR  DISCOUNT          3 

Figure  16 

of  the  floral  industry.  Of  all  florists  borrowing  or  wanting  to  borrow,  only  about  4 
percent  find  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  financing,,  Very  large  florists  report  no 
significant  problems  in  finding  adequate  financing. 

Currently,  less  than  one-third  of  U.S.  florists  are  borrowing  money  to  finance 
various  phases  of  their  operations  (table  11)«  Of  small  florists,  only  about  28  percent 
borrowed  during  1964  compared  to  over  40  percent  for  all  other  florists,, 

The  difficulty  faced  by  most  florists  trying  to  borrow  is  lack  of  collateral.     Nearly 
40  percent  of  florists  whose  requests  for  financing  are  refused  are  turned  down  for  this 
reason.      The    situation  is   further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  banks  do  not  accept  the 
florists     inventory  and  accounts  receivable  as  collateral.  The  next  highest  percentage  of 
loan   refusals    (26    percent)    results    because   the    applicants  have  a  poor  profit  position 
for   current   or   previous   years,    and  often  lack  adequate  records  showing  their  finan- 
cial   position.        First-time    borrowers,    particularly    those    attempting    to  borrow  to 
start    a     florist      business,   find   it   difficult  to    get  financing.    One- fifth  of  the  florists 
turned  down  are  first-time  borrowers. 

About  half  of  the  florists  who  borrow  money  use  it  to  finance  their  need  for 
working  capital  such  as  inventories  (41  percent),  payment  of  current  bills,  and  accounts 
outstanding  (9  percent).  Nearly  30  percent  borrow  money  to  remodel  the  shop  or 
to  expand  the  business.  In  addition,  about  4  percent  borrow  to  buy  or  start  new  shops. 
Nearly  15  percent  borrow  to  finance  equipment,  of  which  11  percent  is  for  delivery 
vehicles  and  the  rest  for  refrigeration  and  office  equipment* 
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